to show to my mother: she spent the night there. Him-
self he came and went like an uncertain lodger: one
day resolved, with brutal masculinity, to drop the girl
dead, the next determined to stand by the poor kid to
the end, a third uneasily asking whether his marriage to
my mother had panned out so well after all. In the
end he took a flat at Clapham for Gertrude to have her
baby, and my mother went and looked after her. A
few weeks after, he finally left himself, taking half the
furniture and renting a bungalow in Surrey for him
and his mistress. My mother, though she was provided
for, moped and made two rather unconvincing attempts
to gas herself. Twice I returned home to find the front
door bolted against me and a smell of gas issuing. Once
I went for help to neighbours, who wound me up to the
flat in the goods lift, and once to the police. On both
occasions I found my mother, her suicidal fit already
forgotten, cheerfully bustling about and making herself
a cup of tea.
The most fateful of my acquaintances at school
were a gaudy, down-at-heel family in a mean street
round the corner. The father of the household, who
was half a German, was a drunken watch-mender, good-
looking in a waxen German kind of way, like a hand-
some meerschaum pipe. He was something of a pianist
and very sentimental. His favourite subject of con-
versation was the death-beds of his wife and his mother.
When he returned to this topic, an abstract, dreamy
look would come into his eye and he would stare tear-
fully at the ceiling, puffing out clouds of tobacpo smoke.
"Yes," he would say, "there she lay, stretched out on the
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